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St. Lule, Chap. xxiii, part of the 5oth Verſe. 


And behold, there was a Man named Joſeph, 
a Counſellor, and he was a good Man. 


H 0 it may be doubtful whether 
the Evangeliſt ſpeaks here by way 
of Admiration ; yet, conſidering 
the general Depravity of Man- 
<= kind, it certainly calls for ſome 
DM onder to fee a good Man at any 
£ ES Tine, and in any Country: He is 
almoſt ſingular, like the Sun, as well as.beneficial 
like him; and by his ſuperior Splendor, attracts uni- 
verſal Attention. 
But Joſeph was a rich Man, as we are told by ano- 
ther of the Evangeliſts, and yet a good Han. A great 
Fortune is not e favourable to the Growth of 
Virtue ; proſperous Circumſtances, like a luxuriant 
| Soil ee too frequently produce the noiſome 
Weeds of Vice, inſtead of the gracious Fruits of 
Goodneſs. | 
He was of Arimathea : that is, as is generally, and, 
I think, juſtly 8 a Native of one of the 
Cities of Jewry, and himſelf a Jew ; for it is ſaid, he 
waited for the Conſolation of Iſrael. We have here 
then, a "ich Jew, and yet a good Mau. — One, who 
had made the Scriptures his Study: One, who 
amidſt the general Blindneſs and Bigotry ot his Coun- 
try-Men, was open to Conviction : Amidſt the 
general! nhdelity, was a Believer ; and againſt the 
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proverbial Selfiſnneſs ſtill aſcribed to this People, 
ſhew'd himſelf humane and benevolent. 
He was moreover a Counſellor '—A Member pro- 
bably of the great Sanhedrim, and thence more like- 
ly to be influenc'd by the 1 Clamour, and ge- 
neral Intereſt, as it would be thought, of his Na- 
tion: at leaſt, for the Sake of his Peace and Prefer- 
ment, he ſhould not have ſeem'd inclined to run coun- 
ter to the Meaſures of the great Council, and of 
their Preſident, the High-Prieſt, who probably acted 
as Prime-Miniſter upon this Occaſion. Vet Joſeph 
preſerv'd his Integrity, amidit the Strife of Tongucs, 
and the Violence of Paſſion and Party; and conſented 
not to the Deed end Counſel of them, who deſtroyed the 
Lord Jeſus. This indeed only prov'd him a juff 
Man ; but he was likewiſe a good Man; not content 
with not injuring the Caufe of the Living, he ex- 
. tended his Concern to the Care of the Dead: He went 
to Pilate and begged the Body of Jeſus. Our Lord had 
been condemn'd as a Criminal, and executed as a Ma- 
lefattor ; and thence we may infer, that an infamous 
Place of Burial was deſigned for him. The Stateſ- 
man interpoſes, and reſcues him from the Diſhonours 
of the Grave: — rates down his Body, and wrapped it 
in Linnen, and laid it in a Sepulchre, which was bewn 
in Stone, wherein never Man betore was laid. This was 
what no Laws, but thoſe of Piety and Humanity 
obliged him to ; — what nothing but the Love of 
God and Man could inſpire. The Greatneſs of ſuch 
a Conduct, will appear, by imagining we ſaw at this 
Day a Stateſman, * a perfect Stranger to the 
Heats of Faction, and performing the ſame kind 


Office to a Malefactor; to one, who had been ad- 
judged an Enemy, both to the Religion, and civil 
Policy of his Country. 

We know not in what other beneficent Actions, 
this good Man emyloy'd himſelf: but as a Principle 
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of Goodneſs, once rooted in the Heart, will extend 
itſelf through a Man's whole Conduct, there is little 
Room to queſtion, but Joſeph was uniſormiy good; and 

from the ſhort Account here given of him, we may 
take Occaſion to ſhew, the Character ot the «good 
Man in general, and the Excellency of this Principle 
of Goodneſs. | 
I. 1. The good Man reſpecting Gov, is a Cha- 

racter of the moſt cortirm'd and exalted Piety :—one, 
not confounded by the Terrors ot Omnipotence, and 
bending under the Yoke ot Religion, like a trem- 
bling Slave, before the Throne ot his Tyrant: but 
paying a chearful and willing Obedience ;— flowing 
from a Senſe of the divine Goodneſs, and aiming at 
ſome Degree of the divine Perfection. His Service 
is not like a Debt exacted, and diſcharg'd; but is a 
Free-will Offering. As in his outward Behaviour he 
contributes not only his legal Proportion, to the Sup- 
port of the AJtar, but reſpects the Beauty, as well as 
the Uſe of the Temple of God, and 1 as well 
as repairs it So in his Devotions, he goes beyond 
the Letter, to the Spirit of the Law: He conforms, 
but does not limit himſelf to ſtated Duties and public 
Offices; nor ſays to his Soul, Hitherto ſhalt thou go, 
and no further. The Love of God, is a Principle 
active, and progreſſive ;—neither circumſcribed, nor 
weary in well-doing. Where the Object is infinite, 
and infinitely lovely :—a Mine of Truth, for.ever 
opening — an Orb of Light, tor ever beaming — an 
Ocean of Goodneſs, tor ever flowing, we cannot 
love with too much Ardor ; nor can we pay too ze2-» 
lous and devout Adoration. While to others, the 
Remembrance of God is grievous, and therefore ſel- 
dom in their Thoughts ; to the good Man, the Medi- 
tation of Him is both ſweet and frequent. His Re- 
ligion, is Devotion: his Devotion, an Incenſe daily 
aſcending to Heaven, from a Heart enflamed by a 
Fire from Heaien: While the mere ſober Rationa- 
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liſts conſider Religion, as a mere Subject of Enquiry, 
and fill their Heads with Doubts, and Difficulties, — 
require Demonſtration for every Step they take, and 
make a Merit of believing what they ſee, the good 
Man's Heart is captivated: he rejoices with Reve- 
rence, and adores with Fervor. 

2. But ſtill, mere Acts of Devotion, known onl 
between Gop, and a good Man's Soul, are not ſuffi- 
cient Teſtimonies, tho natural and e Effects, 
of true Goodneſs, The Monaſtic in his Cell, and the 
Hermit in the Cave, or in the Mountain, have been, 
and ſtill are eſteem'd by ſome, the beſt good Men. I 
would not willingly ſeem to refle& on ſuch, who from 
a real, tho* miſguided Zeal, or from an extravagant 
Greatneſs of Mind, have thus forſaken all to follow 
Chriſt. But ſupported by the Authority of an Apo- 
ſtle, I may ſay, that pure Religion and undefiled, is — 
Zo vi/it the Fatherleſs and Widews in their „ as 
well as to keep ourſelves unſpotted from the World. The 
Evidence which Gop requires of our Love to him 
is the Love of one another, But the Recluſe and 
the Devotee, while they ſay, they do not love the 
World, in eflect ſeem to hate Mankind. They ſhare 
not in the ordinary Duties of ſocial Life : — are uſe- 
ful Members of no living Community ; or however, 
dead to all the Offices needful for preſerving the Body 

litic, and advancing the common Good: If they 

are not in other Men's Joys, neither are they Par- 
takers of other Men's Sorrows: At a ſafe Diſtance, 
from the Sins and Miſeries of their Fellow Creatures, 
they contribute not to reform the one, or remove the 
other. 'Their own, and not the common Happineſs 
and Salvation, ſeems to be the Aim and End of their 
Conduct. | | | 

But Goodneſs, is not a ſolitary Virtue : It loſes it's 
Nature, and ought to loſe it's Name, when confined 
to mean Selt-Love ; which is an Inſtinct, and not a 
Virtue: True Goodneſs is converſant in the public; 
| 8 and 
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and takes in all the Relations, and Offices of Life. 
A good Man is a common Father, concern'd for the 
Intereſts, and anxious for the Happineſs of all Men; 
—pities the Diſtreſſes of the miſerable, which fall 
under his Notice, and relieves their Wants, as far as 
his Abilities will permit him. He rejoices with thoſe 
that do rejoice, and weeps with thoſe that weep. He can- 
not think that World below his Regard, and unwor- 
thy of his Preſence, which is the Scene and Subject 
of the Divine Providence. Senſible of Gop's Mercy, 
he knows that Mercy 1s every one's due. He never 
denies Acceſs to any, who have Acceſs to the Throne 
of Grace: He cannot but love thoſe, whom Gop 
created, and the Son of Gop died to redeem: He 
conſiders his Fellow-Creatures, with reſpe& to Chri- 
ſtian Privileges, (the only valuable Diſtinctions ot 
our Nature, )as upon a Level one with another: He 
remembers, that he owes a Duty to his Neighbour, 
as well as to himſelt, and to his Gop, He fees, that 
the World would be poor, notwithſtanding the Boun- 
ty of Providence, without mutual Communication, 
and the kind Offices of ſocial Life. Hence, the good 
Man aſſumes no Superiority, from his natural or civil 
Advantages: Conſcious who gave, and who it is that 
will demand an Account of his Talents, he neither 
buries them in the Earth, nor lays them up in 4 
Napkin : It he has Knowledge, he employs it to 
inſtruct the ignorant, and to convince the obſtinate : 
It he has Power, he exerts it to protect the innocent, 
and to redreſs the injur'd— to break ——_ of the 
Wicked, and to pluck the Spoil out of his Teeth. It he 
has Wealth, he conſiders it as a Treaſure from Hea- 
ven to be drawn forth at the Demands ot the miſe- 
rable. Whatever his Capacity or Endowments are, 
he views himfelt in no other Light, than as an Inſtru- 
ment in the Hands of Providence, to diffuſe more 
Goodneſs, and make a happy World: He loves all 
Men, does good where he can, pities where he can- 
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81 
not relieve : ſends up his Prayers for the Wicked, 


and gives his kind Withes, as Gop does the Shower 
and Sunſhine, to the - and to the Unjuſt. 


The good Man is kind, as well as beneficent ; and 
not more compaſſionate, than obliging. He has 
Peace within him, and this gives an agreeable Com- 

acency to his whole Demeanour. His very Frowns 
are gilded with the Rays of Goodneſs, which ſtream 
from his Heart; and the cloudieſt Aſpect he puts on 
cannot conceal the Serenity and Heaven within his 
Breaſt. He does Violence to his Nature, it he does 
an ungracious Thing: In refuſing a Favour ask'd, 
he will oblige.the Man whom he refuſes. His very 
Denials have a better Grace, and perhaps more real 
Kindneſs, than other Men's Favours ; as his Favours, 
from the Manner of doing them, have a double Value. 

Candour is inſeparable from Goodneſs: A good 
Heart is not ſuſpicious : He that does no Ill, will 
therefore think no Ill. When we truly love Man- 
kind, we ſhall with Reluctance hear, and report with 
Pain, any Thing to their Diſadvantage. With Plea- 
ſure a good Man attends to every Thing that favours 
his Neighbour's good Name and Character; but re- 
quires Demonſtration, before he entertains a Thought 
to his Prejudice. He conſequently demands a tull 
Hearing, before he will judge; and does not paſs 
Sentence before Examination. He would rather ex- 
cuſe than aggravate the Failings of thoſe he loves. 
He rejoiceth not when his Neighbour*s Foot jlippeth, nor 
magnifieth himſelf againſt him With Sorrow he ſees 
other Men's Failings ; and from a Senſe of Tender- 
neſs, would go backward and throw a Veil over a 
Brother's Nakedneſs. Thus Joſeph the Husband of 
ay being a ju Man, intended to put away his 
Wite ; but being alſo a good Man, he was not willing 


to make her a public Example, but was minded to put 

her away privily. 
 __ There is a ſelfiſh, phatifaical Goodneſs, or rather 
Godlineſs, 


| 
| 
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Godlineſs, as it is called : a Saintſhip without Hu- 
manity, that is cenſorious and ill-natured, and fond 
of finding, rather than mending Faults ; but Rivers 
of Water run down a good Man's Hes, becauſe Men 
not Gop's Law. 
his candid and charitable Diſpoſition, renders the 
good Man's Converſation agreeable, as well as in- 
nocent. Scandal envenoms not his Tongue, and his 
Wit is never pointed by Malice. He comes into 
Company to improve good Humour, and to diffuſe a 
rt of that Humanity which overflows his Breaſt. 
e ſees in every Face, a Friend; his Brow expands; 
his Heart dilates to give and receive the ſocial Joy. 
Diſtruſttul of himſelt, he aſſerts with Modeſty ; and 
is Willing to learn, as well as to teach : He would 


convince without confuting, and rather win than 


conquer his Enemy. His Zeal is for the Dignity of 
Truth, and not the Honour of a Triumph : He hears 
with Patience, and informs with Pleaſure : He argues 
without Prejudice, ſubmits without Obſtinacy, or 
triumphs without Inſolence. 

As an Adverſary, if a good Man can be any one's 
Adverſary, he ſeeks no Revenge, but his Conviction 
and Retormation : He would rather recover his 
Friendſhip, than ſee his Fall. He will not rejoice at 
the Deftruttion of him who hates him, nor lift up him- 
ſelf, when Evil finds him. A good Man's Anger, if 
he can be angry, is a Flaſh, and diſappears: He is 
{low to reſent, but ready to forgive; and even inge- 
nious in framing an Excuſe for an Injury done him. 
A Miſdemeanor he will call a Miftake : Il] Uſage, 
where not maliciouſly perſiſted in, he will be willing 
to aſcribe to the Ignorance, or Miſ-information ot 
the IIl-doer. He will not demand formal Satisfacti- 
on, and legal Reparation for every Treſpaſs, while 
he has any Hope of Juſtice in a friendly Way: He 
would torego a trifling Right, rather than contend 
tox it; and ſave even a Knave his Bluſtes, were my 

the 
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the Public a Sufferer, and the Cauſe of Goodneſs be. 
tray'd by ſuch a Connivance, | 

n his domeſtic Capacity, 2 good Man will appear 
a Father, more than a Maſter ; He will not be as 4 
Lion in his Houſe, nor frantic among bis Servants. It 
he have a Servant, be will be unto him as bimſelf he 
will entreat him as a Brother, becauſe he has need of 
him, as of his own Soul, A good Man will correct 
with Kindneſs, rebuke with 'Tenderneſs, inform 
with Patience, and command with Humanity. He 
will deſire where he might command, perſuade where 
he might inſiſt, and pay a Compliment where he 
might exact a Service, 73 | 
Goodneſs in a Magiſtrate will incline him to Mercy, 
as well as Juſtice, and make him deſirous to reſorm, 
rather than puniſh ; or to puniſh, only in order to 
reform: It will make the Judge drop a Tear tor the 
Perſon he condemns, and theExecutioner aSufferer with 
the Criminal. We cannot but feel Pain when a Mem- 
ber is cut off trom our own Body, and nothing leſs 
than a more general Cood, the Preſervation of the 
whole, could oblige us to ſubmit to this Sacrifice. 

In a General, Goodneſs diſpoſes him to conquer, 
it poſſible, without Blood, and to triumph without 
Inſult over his vanquith'd Enemy. 

Goodneſs'in a Prince will diſpoſe him to conſider 
his Power, as a Truſt repoſed in him, for the Hap- 
roms of his People. The Grandeur of his Office, 

e will make to conſiſt, not in the Glitter of a Crown, 
nor in the Pomp which ſurrounds a Throne, nor in 
the Reverence and Homage that is paid him by fawn- 
ing Slaves, or flattering Subjects; but in the ſolid 
Advantages he procures, and the Bleſſings he con- 
veys to a Nation, A good King will be the Shep- 
herd, and the Father of his People: Their Riches 
he will eſteem his beſt 'Treaſure ; their Affection his 
ſtrongeſt Support, and beſt Applauſe ; and their Hap- 
pineſs his trueſt Glory. He will anſwer the prophe- 
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tic * of the regal Office, and reſemble that 
ſtrong and ſtately Tree, ꝛvhaſe Height reached unto the 
Heavens, and the Sight thereof to the Extremities of the 
Earth. — the Ornament and Happineſs of the Plains 
around it! Is Leaves were fair, and it's Fruit abun- 
dant It was Meat for all : The Beaſts of the Field 
repoſed under it's Shadow, and the Birds of Heaven lodged 
in it's Branches Dan, c. iv. ver. 10. 11. 

I will only add, what may concern us more, that 
Goodneſs in Subjects, as well as in the Sovereign, 
would equally contribute to make a Nation happy. 
It Goodneſs inclines Princes to rule in Mercy, it will 
alſo make Subjects obey with Chearfulneſs. A good 
Man will not ſpeak Evil of the Ruler of his People. 
The Weight of a Crown is a Burden, which calls 
for his Pity towards thoſe who ſupport it. He hopes 
and rejoices in the beſt, and laments tor the wortt 
that happens in the Courſe of Affairs to his political 
Parent. The public Happineſs is the great Object of 
his View ; to which he ſacrifices all ſelfiſh Paſſions, 
and Party Attachments: For the public Miſery, he 
mourns in ſecret ; — or contends without Faction, 
and debates without Malice, for the Recovery or In- 
creaſe of national Virtue ; for the greateſt Grievance 
a good Man knows in any State, 1s a Proſtitution of 

orals ; the Source whence Intamy, Poverty, 
Slavery, and every Species of national Miſery arc 
genere. deduced. 

Where a good Man cannot heal, he will not widen 
the Breaches of his Country; and when he cannot 
procure, he will pray for the Peace of Jernſalem. 

Differences in Opinion, religious or civil, are ſoon- 
er reconciled, or more eaſily born with, when true 
Goodneſs is the Foundation of our Principles. A 
good Man makes large Allowances for the Imperſec- 
tions of human Nature, and grants it poſhble for him- 
ſelf to be in the wrong, as well as his Adverfaries : 
Or, where he has the plaineſt Conviction of their Er- 

rors, 
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rors, he will remember their Prejudices, and by what 
Means they have been imbibed : — and that himſelf, 
under the ſame Circumſtances, might probably have 
been ſubject to the ſame Deluſion. * A true Chriſtian 
Charity will allow us to deſpiſe no Man, except the 


profeſs d Enemy to Gop and Goodneſs : And even 


this Man, the moſt contemptible of all Gop's Works, 


Charity will incline us to reform, if poſſible, and to 


relieve, if he wants Relief, tho* we are offended at 
his Conduct, and deteſt his Principles. 

II. After ſurveying the Character of the good Man, 
leſs might be ſaid of the Excellency of this Principle 
of Goodneſs: but as ſome Men ſeem to be content 
with, nay value themſel ves upon a leſs Degree of 
Merit, and a lower Character; by comparing this 
with the other Virtues, moral and divine, we may ſee 
how little ſuch Moraliſts have to boaſt of. 

1. The other Virtues in common Practice, are far 
from this generous Complexion. Frugality, for In- 
ſtance, more immediately regards a Man's own Eſtate 


\ Temperance, his own Health ; Induftry, his own 
Subſiſtance ; and Juſtice is more watchful in prevent- 


ing or puniſhing Evil, than diffuſing Good. The 
brave Man often fights for his own Fame, and the 
Stateſman plans tor his own Greatneſs : But Goodneſs 
ſanctifies every Quality, and ennobles every Virtue, 
It makes Frugality a Reſervoir to water a dry and 


| barren Wilderneſs, to bleſs the Needy, and refreſh 


the Traveller. A- mere frugal Man lets down his 
Pitcher for his own Uſe only : the good Man, like 
Rebekah, waters the Strangers Camels alſo. Frugality 
without Goodneſs is but a ſofter Name for Avarice. 
Temperance, it muſt be allow'd, contributes to the 


Health of the Body, and the Vigour of the Mind, 


and enlarges our Sphere of Enjoyment, both with 
reſpect to the Senſes, and the Underſtanding ; but 


Goodneſs carries N {till further than ſelfiſh 


Enjoyment:— p it on to Action, to the Diſ- 
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charge of the Offices of civil Lite, to ſober Conſul- 


tation, — to cool and regular Execution, 
Induſtry is a Virtue active and vigilant : the 
Parent of Plenty, or at leaſt of a Competence, in 
roportion to the Abilities and Circumitances of the 
an, who is induſtrious, .and the Bleſſing of Provi- 
dence attending his Endeavours. But Goodneſs gives 
it a larger Scope than our own Wants, or Convenien- 
cies ; takes in the public, as a common Parent, 
whoſe Wants muſt be provided for, tho* at the Ex- 
pence of our Labour ; and it's Happineſs ſupported, 
tho' at the Hazard of our Lives. 

Juſtice, it has been ſaid, by a learned Writer, 2s 
it is the moſt commanding, is at the ſame Time the moſt 
winning Virtue among Men, In a private Character, 
it is ſurely but a beggarly Virtue: If it pays what 
is due, it exacts what is due, No Man is obliged to 
the Man who practiles it, no more than to the 
Man, who gives full Change in Silver, for the Gold 
he receives. Juſtice in pubiic Lite is more uſeful, as 
it's Object is more extenſive ; and it may be more ad- 
mired, when ſeated on a Tribunal or a Throne, as in 
ſuch an Elevation it is more conſpicuous : But it is 
not upon this Account, more virtuous, or praiſe wor- 
thy. To be uncorrupted in a public Station, is with 
reſpect to the Merit of the Action, but the ſame as 
not to betray a Truſt, or forſwear a Debt, in private 
Life. But Goodneſs is a ſuperior Principle; — as far 
ſuperior to Juſtice, as Money given in Charity is 
more acceptable to Gop, than Money paid for Value 
receiv'd. Juſtice is a Due; Goodneſs a Free-will 
Offering. Juſtice gives you only your own: Good- 
neſs makes you a Sharer in the Fame, and Fortunes 
and Enjoyments of others. Juſtice is content with 
doing no Ill: Goodneſs delights to do all Good. Juſtice 
examines with Severity, meaſures with an impartial 
Hand, and condemns with an unrelenting Heart : 
Goodneſs makes fair Allowances, gites fu Meaſure 

preſſed 
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preſſed down, and ſhaken together, and running over ;— 
examines with Candour, judges with Mercy, and 
condemns with Regret. Juſtice retaliates Evil with 
Evil: — requires an Eye for an Eye, and a Tooth for 
4 Tooth: But Goodnefs overcomes Evil with Good. 
Juſtice is like an uſetul Building, where, if you find 
no Faults, you obſerve no — Beauties: But 
Goodneſs is like Pillars of Mar 

ne Gold. In the one, you have Convenience, and 
juſt Diſpoſition: In the other, you have Elegance, as 
well as Strength, and Beauty with Uſe, In ſhort, 
you owe no Thanks to the Man, who does you Juſtice : 
— no more than to the Man, who does you no Injury. 
A merely honeſt Man, is but one Degree above a 
| Knave: A good Man is ſcarce one Degree below an 
Angel. 

View Man then in his different Capacities, and 
higheſt Excellencies : and without Goodneſs, what is 
he? — with Conqueſt chain'd to his Chariot Wheel, 
but a more ſplendid Murderer ; —— with Power, but 
better enabled to deſtroy and = Mankind; 
with Pomp, but the Mockery of Majeſty, an Epicu- 
rean God; with Wiſdom, but better qualified to 
undermine and deceive a Brother; 
but an inexorable Judge, and a ſevere Inquiſitor, ex- 
acting from all their Dues, but a Stranger to the Spirit 
of that Jesus, who died for the Unjuſt, and to the 
Example of the ſupreme Gop, who is not extream to 
mark what is done amis. 

2. But this leads us to conſider the divine Virtues 
and Chriſtian Graces, and what Figure this Principle 
of Goodneſs makes among them. 

Under the Law, it was not the Obſervation of Days, 
or Months, of new Moons and Sabbaths : it was 
not the making many Prayers with the offering of 
Thouſands of Rams, and Ten Thouſands of Rivers 
of Oyl, that were ſo acceptable to Gop, as 7o relieve 
the Oppreſſed, to jude the Fatherleſs, and to plead - the 

Widow. 
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Widow. In vain did a Man fa/t and amict his Soul ;— 
in vain did he bow down bis Head as a Bulruſh, and 
ſpread Sackcloth and Aſhes under him. — in vain did he 
come before the Lord, and bow himſelf before the high 
GOD: All this pompous Sacrifice, rigid Humilia- 
tion, and preciſe Obſervance of Ceremonial, were not 
only unacceptable, but declared abominable in the 
Sight of Heaven, without the Religion ot the Heart, 
'* and the Exerciſe of Mercy and Truth. Is not this the 
Faß that I have choſen, faith Gop by his Prophet, 70 
3 Jooſe the Bands of Wickedneſs, to undo the heavy Eur- 
dens, and to let the oppreſſed go free, and that ye break 
every Toe ? Is it not to deal thy Bread to the hungry, 
and that thou bring the poor that are caſt out, to thy 
? Houſe © When thou ſeeſt the Naked, that thou cover him, 
and that thou hide not thyſelf from thy own Fleſh ? 
Chriſtian V irtues are as little worth, as Jewiſh Ob- 
ſervances, —— without this Principle ct Goodneſs. 
Even thoſe eminent Graces, Prophecy, Knowledye, 
Faith and Hope, the Apoſtle aſſures us, are upon the 
Compariſon, interior to Charity. Chzrity is neceſſary 
to our common Salvation; which Prophecy is not: 
Prophecy is more an Evidence of Gop's Goodneſs to- 
wards us, than of our Love to him. Knowledge con- 
fider'd in itſelf, is a mere Gift of God to the Poſſeſ- 
for; in whom it is a Spring ſhut up, and a Fountain 
ſealed, till Charity bids it flow for the Benefit and 
Bleſſing of Mankind. Thus Faith and Hope are in 
themſelves but private Graces, enriching the Proprie- 
tor; but Charity beftows, as well as receives Mercy; 
and enlarg'd beyond the Bounds of Self- Intereſt, and 
Selt-Prefervation, contends tor the general Happineſs. 
Faith is indeed a Foundation, and Hope a Superſtruc- 
ture upon that Foundation; but Goodneſs is the very 
Crown and Completion of our ſpiritual Building. 'The 
former are but Means ; but Charity is the End of the 
Commandment; and without which, our Faith is a 
cold Aſſent, or a raſh Credulity ; and our 9 - 
on 
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fond Pteſumption. Hence the Apoſtle St. Peter, after 
recounting the other Virtues that ſhould compoſe the 
Chriftian Character, Diligence, Faith, Knowledge, Tem- 
perance, Patience, Godlineſs, — concludes with brotherly 
Kindneſs and Charity, as the Mafter-Graces, which give 
the finiſh'd Height'ning to the whole. The Man of 
God is then perfect, when he is thoroughly turniſh'd 
unto all good Works. We adore as Men : we hum- 
ble ourſelves in Duſt and Aſhes, as Sinners : we belive 
and hope, as Chriſtians : but when we do good, we 
ſeem rais'd above the Infirmities of Mortality, and to 
act the god-like Part. Goodnels is the Perfection of 
Gop, and the Practice of Angels. By Faith we draw 
nigh unto Gop; but a good Man is Gop's Image. 
III. To recommend this exalted Principle to the 
World, let us laſtly conſider, the happy Influence it 
has upon the Practiſer, as well as upon the Public. 
Goodneſs is the moſt pleaſing Virtue in Practice. 
The good Man has a Happineſs within him, which no 
outward Opulence can procure, nor Senſualiſt conceive, 
nor painful Study arrive at: — which Ambition fighs 
tor in vain, and a Crown cannot give, nor take away. 
Goodneſs gives a Triumph of Heart, to which a mere 
Conqueror 1s a Stranger. It gives Benignity and Glory 
to the Eye, Sweetneſs to the Features +; Muſick to 
the Tongue, and Rapture to the Soul. It is bleſs'd 
in whatit poſſeſſes, in what it gives, in what it does, in 
what it ſuffers, in its own, in the Happineſs of others. 
It is not Lite, but Health; — not Health alone, but 
Beauty :—not Exiſtence, but Enjoyment : —not Du- 
ty, but Delight: *Tis a kind of better Heart, the 
Center and Fountain of Spirits moral, and Joy rati- 
onal, diffuſed through the human Frame. Goodneſs 
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is to the Soul, what proper Food is to the Body, — 
what Gop is to the Univerſe, — it's Support, and 
Happineſs. A Soul without Goodneſs is, like a 
World without a Gop, all Darkneſs and Diſorder : 
But a Soul inform'd with, and enamour'd of this di- 
vine Principle, is like the Temple,. or the Holy of 
Holies, enrich'd with Gop's Preſence, and full of 
Light and Glory. The good Man lives in a purer 
Air, breaths an ethereal Spirit, and views a more fruit- 
ful Earth, and a brighter Heaven, than what the 
ſordid and ſelfiſh enjoy. } 

Superior Goodneſs, is ſuperior Reaſon : it is not on- 

ly a better Principle, but better Policy than Honeſty : 
— is attended with happier Conſequences, as it is 
more eaſy and agreeable in Practice. The good Man 
acts not by preciſe Rules, and rigid my but 
obeys the genuine Dictates of a benevolent Heart, 
free from preſent Doubts, or the Fear of future Con- 
ſequences. While the juſt Man can but reftrain the 
outward Behaviour and Actions of others, the good 
Man commands their Affections; and is generally ſafe 
both from Fraud and Violence. 
Superior Goodneſs, is ſuperior Power: it finds, or 
makes all Mankind your Friends. Bad as the World 
is, it generally reverences diftinguiſh'd Virtue; and is 
eaſily led, without Suſpicion or Reſerve, to approve 
the Practice, and adopt the Principles ot one, whom 
they ſincerely love. It is ſaid of Barnabas, that 
much People was added to the Church by bis Miniftry 
and no wonder; for the ſacred Writer tells us, that “e 
was a good Man, as well as that he was full of the 
Holy Ghoſt. An Enemy ſubdued by Force, is ſtill an 
Enemy; and more ſo perhaps, tor being fo ſubdued ; 
but Goodneſs not only gains,. but ſecures a Conquett ; 
charms an Adverſary to Peace, and will make even a 
- Barbarian, or a Bigot, your Friend. 

True Goodneſs adds Strength to the ſtrongeſt, and 
Honour to the moſt — It is a Glory, brighter 
than that of a Crown, and' a Support, — than 
Guards and Armies: It is both a Robe, and a 
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— the Sword and Shield, as well as the Ornament 
and Happineſs ot human Lite. 
This is that etheren Spirit, which gives Beauty to 
the natural, and Bliſa to the moral World: — which 
makes every Citizen a Patriot, -and every Prince a 
Father : — which makes Nations happy, and Kings 
immortal: — which gives us to act the god-like Part, 
and in Proportion as we imitate the Manners, to taſte 
the Joys of Heaven. et; 

Superior Goodneſs, is ſuperior Wiſdom : the beſt 
Security againſt Time and Accidents, and the ſureſt 
Record of our Fame to future Ages. Let a tew Years 
paſs away, and we ſhall be no more : The Memory 
ot moſt will periſh, like the Remembrance of a Gueſt 
that tarrieth but a Day. Marbles and Monuments, 
and all the Eftorts of human Art, to perpetuate a Name 
and a Family, _ remain for a Time, to commemo- 
rate the falſe Wiſdom, or vain Glory of thoſe who 
rais'd them: but Marbles and Monuments, and every 
Effort of human Art, muſt ſoon mix with vulgar 
Duſt; and the Clay of Princes {te undiſtinguiſhed in 
the common Maſs. But the Memory of the Juſt and 
Good is immortal. Preſent and future Ages, Heaven 


and Earth, Gop, and Men, and Angels, recite their 


Virtues, and join in their Applauſe. | 
Nor is this all : 'Their Fame will extend beyond 
the Limits of Time, and their Reward be more than 
commenſurate with the Duration of the World. Their 
Names are written in Heaven. While others build on 
Sand, the good Man reſts upon the Rock of Ages. 
having Gop for his Security, and an Eternity tor his 
Reverſion. His Building is ſure and ſtedfaſt; ſuch 


as wil withſtand the Fury of Winds and Storms, and 


furvive the Ruins of the Univerfe. When the Ele- 


ments of Nature, and of Grace, ſha!) be diſſolved: 


— when Knowledge ſhall be ſuperſeded by Intuition: 
— when Faith ſhall be ſwallowed up by Sight, and 


Hope by Enjoyment, Goodneſs will extend itſelf to - 


a future World, and there rejoice with them that do 
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it's jos Object, and we are admitted to Gop's nearer 
Preſence. The Flame, no longer damp'd by the 
Weight of Senſe and the Veil of Nature, will burn 
more pure and bright. New Happineſs communica- 
ted will raiſe new Fervors ; and the Bliſs and Glory 
of others, mingling Beams with ours, will heighten 
the common Joy. | 

Such is the good Man! — thus affected towards 
others ; thus happy in himſelf ! — thus exalted in his 
Principles; thus beneficent in his Practice! — accept- 
able to God and approved of Men !— bleſſed in hi 
Deed, and more bleſſed in his Proſpett ! 


m_—_— 


The Character of Vm. Stratford Eſq; L. L. D. 


HAT the Character here given may not appear 

an imaginary Portrait, drawn from a heated or 
enthuſiaſtic Brain, and which neither has had, norcan 
have any Exiſtence in Lite and Nature, — I ſhall here 
ſubjoin a real Example of that Goodneſs I would re- 
commend ; by which it may appear, that this exalted 
Perfection of human Nature is neither impoſſible, nor 
impracticable. 

Dr. STRATFORD was a Gentleman, concern'd in 
neither Courts nor Camps: His Life, or rather his 
Character, may theretore be leſs entertaining to the 
common Reader, as exhibiting none of thole peculiar 
Incidents, which are moſt ſtriking to the general Paſ- 
ſions of human Nature. What the world calls Great- 
neſs, and admires as Wiſdom, can have here no Place. 
Mere Goodneſs isour Theme, and we may be forgiven 
in endeavouring to edify, where we cannot entertain. 
The Deſcription of a good Man's Life, attempted tor 
the Sake of Goodneſs, may, it it meets not with Ap- 
probation, ſeem at leaſt to deſerve a Pardon. 

It may be leſs neceſſary to ſay any Thing of this 
Gentleman's Family, as Advantages of this kind con- 
ſtitute no moral Goodneſs ; nor did he ever value him- 
felfon ſuch Diſtinctions; mo others might have thought 
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it an high Degree of Honour to have been related to an 
eminent Biſhop in his Time, and to the preſent Lord 
Chancellor. 

This laſt Connection he was not ambitious to make 
known; while he was induſtrious to find out, and kept 
upa conſtant Correſpondence with, his poor tho” diſtant 
Relations, ſome of whom he did not ſo properly re- 
lieve, as ſupport by his Bounty. v1 

I know no more of his Education and Conduct in 
Yonth than this, that he had imbib'd very early Sen- 
timents of Piety and Virtue, which had, as they ge- 
nerally have, the moſt happy Influence upon his future 
Conduct. 

He was very ſoon engaged in Buſineſs, which he 
diſcharged with great Diligence and Integrity, under 
three ſuccelſive Biſhops of Cheſter, Stratford, Dawes, 
and Gaftre/}. His Conduct ſo recommended him to the 
laſt, that he promoted him, after he had regularly 
taken his Degrees, to the Office he held during Lite. 

The firſt Admonition he gave himſelt * his Ad- 
vancement to a Place of conſiderable Profit, prior to 
this, was, Not to be elated, nor flatter himſelf With 
tuture Expectations; but thankfully to acquieſce in his 
preſent Condition.” | 

A prudent Knjoyment and charitable Diſiribation of 
what he pain'd, Was one of his firſt Reſolutions; and 
this form'd upon a true Eſtimate of the little Value of 
Riches and Honours, made at an Age too otten ambi- 
tious of acquiring both. Death, ſaid he, is at Hand, 
I know not how ſoon; and“ a new Scene opens.“ Thus 
was he preparing to die, at a Time when others begin 
to live! 

With theſe Sentiments it is no Wonder to find among 
his earlieſt Memorandums, this Caution, “ To abate 
of legal Demands, and my juſt Fees, in Caſes of 
Poverty.“ | 

The Peace of a contented Mind, was all the Hap- 
pineſs he aim'd at in this Lite. To procure this, he 
limited his thoughts, as much as pothble, to his own 


Sphere and proper Duty; and never intermedled in the 
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Bufineſs of others, but where Conſcience or Charity 
obliged him. 

Some Inſtances I remember, where he has, by means 
of a third Perſon, convey'd his Advice to remove 
Prejudices, and avert Danger and Damage ;— and one 
in particular, where this kind Office was done to a 
Perſon, who, he believ'd had greatly injur'd him. 

We need leſs wonder at fuch Inſtances of his Huma- 
nity, when we recollett his ſteady Attachment to Re- 
ligion. 

"The Being and Attributes of Gop, his Works of 
Goodneſs, and Diſpenſations of Mercy, were ſtill up- 
33 in his Thonghts, and the conſtant Subject of 

is Meditations. His Notions of the ſupreme ng 
were awtul and reverent, yet happy and delighttul. 


He had gain'd a true Magnificence of Thought in re- 
ſpect to the divine Adminiſtration ; looking on all 


1 7 ſubmitting to all, and rej icing in all, as per- 
mitted or order'd by the Will of Heaven, and finally 
tending to the Happineſs of Man. It any Thing ap- 

red adverſe, or unaccountable in the Courle of the 


World, he ador'd in Silence, and would not attempt 


to penetrate, or preſume to object to the Ways of Pro- 
vidence. He thought it better to confide in the divine 
Conduct, and to wait the Event, than to diſpute the 
Equity, or explore the Cavſe. 

His Notions ot Religion in general were enlarged 


and noble, He made it to conſiſt not in the Preciſe- 


neſs of a Ceremonial, which he ſaid, was no better 
than the Popith ops operatum, nor in a mere Syſtem of 
Opinions; — in a Beliet without Reaſon, and a Prac- 
tice without Piety : But in a divine Agency upon the 
Soul of Man; rctorming his Heart, ſanctifying his 
Nature, raiſing his Spirit above the World, and unit- 


ing his Affections to Gop the bett Good, and the Ful- 


neſs of all Things. 

Yet was he never wanting in the inſtituted Means of 
Grace; being always conttant (as long as he was able) 
and attentive to the public Adminiſtrations of the 


Church. In theſe, however, it is very certain that 
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| he did not place the Whole of Religion: — He Was 


careful to diſtinguiſh between Means and Ends; — be- 
tween occalional or ſtated Acts of Worſhip, and a 
general Habit of Piety; and he would ſome time lam- 
ent, that too many ſeem'd to confine their Duty to 
the Church, and it's Inſtitutions: Theſe, with him, 
were no more than in//ramental, and as ſuch command- 
ed, and ncceflary ; but never intended to be fnal in 
the Buſineſs of Salvation. He was not more regular 
in the public, than in his private Devotions ; theſe he 
always made the firſt and laſt Buſineſs of the Day. 
Nor were his religious Exerciſes thus limited : He 
had a competent Manual of Praycrs ; ſome of which 
he had compos'd tor his own particular Uſe, and others 
he had collected from the moſt eminent Authors, and 
digeſted the whole in his own Hand, into proper 
Forms, for all the common Occaſions of a Chriſtian 


Lite: And it is to be leſs admired, that he was ſo emi- 


nently adoru'd with thoſe d vine Graces, the Acquili- 
tion of which he made the conſtant Subject of his 
Prayers, Abroad or at Home, he had his regular 
Hours of Retreat from Buſineſs and Company, to at- 
tend with more Leiſure and Abſtraction to the Obj 

of his Faith, and to entertain his Mind with the Glo- 
ries of the inviſible World. It was here he poſſeſſed 
his Soul in Silence and Peace. It was here he was pro- 
perly himſe/f,— ſhut up within himſelf, the World 
excluded, and a Converſe open'd with Gop and im- 
mortal Spirits. It was here he loſt Sight of this habi- 
table Globe, extended his Proſpe& to new Heavens 
and a new Earth, and familiarized himſelf to the 
Kingdom of the Juit ; and as in public he imitated 
the kind Offices, ſo he ſeem'd in private to enjoy the 
Happineſs of ſome good Angel. 

Nor did his Devotions ſtop. here: Piety was become 
the Temper and Complexion of his Soul. Gop had 
which would 

zequently break out into ſhort and fervent Expreſſions 
towards the ſupreme Object of his Love. When his 
Lips were cloſed, his Eye ſpoke, and in a Language 
Which his Friends could well underſtand, eli- 
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Religion was not to him a Burden, but a Delight: 
It's Offices he perform'd not as a Task, but embrac'd 
them as a Privilege: He contorm'd- to the Will of 
Heaven, not as what he muſt do, but as what he would 
do; and ran with Pleaſure, as well as Patience, the 
Race that was ſet before him. 

Tho? he was thus remarkably devout, and ſingular- 
ly tervent, yet was there nothing forma], auſtere, ill- 
natur'd, or oſtentatious in his Manners, and ordinary 
Converſation. He lived as an Inhabitant, tho? he 
eſteem'd himſelt a Stranger upon Earth. He ſhar'd in 
the Duties, and ſometimes in the innocent Diverſions, 
while he kept himſelf diſengag'd from the criminal 
Pleaſures, and ſordid Purſuits of Life. 

General and frequent Company, the faſhionable 
Rage of Gaming, the Conftancy and Ardour, with 
which the trifling Amuſements of the Age are purſued, 
were always greatly diſtaſtetul to his ſedate, and 
heaven-directed Mind: He thought the Dignity of 
Reaſon was hereby proſtituted, the Duties ot Religt- 
on neglected, and the true Spirit of Chriſtianity as 
effectually deſtroy'd, as by more groſs Iimmoralities. 
Yet his Sentiments of this kind he never expreſs'd but 
in private to his particular Friends. He gave himſelf 
not the Liberty in public Company, to exclaim at 
large againit the Manners of the Age, nor cared to talk 
much of Religion with thoſe, who had little or no 
Taſte for it. This he thought an intemperate Zeal, 
and a kind of Proſtitution of holy Things, which 
{requently diſcredited the Cauſe it would advance; 


and look'd like H pocriſy, or Affectation: and all At- 


fecta tion he avoided, as unbecoming and diſagreeable 
in Things of the Icait Moment, but in Religion both 

imprudent and criminal. x 
He was a ſincere Chriſtian, without much Shew, 
He would have his Faith in the Goſpel appear by his 
Deeds, rather than by his Words. His Zeal for it's 
Advancement, he ſuſſiciently teſtiſied by a large Di- 
ſtribution of ſuch Books among the Poor, as he judg'd 
moſt proper to promote _ Knowledge and Practice 
4 ol 
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of Chriſtianity; and above all by his own Example, 
and habitual Piety. Thus he inſtructed without Pride, 
and bid faireſt to reform, while he would not ſecm to 
reproach Mankind. The religious Severities of Pagans 
and Mahometans, compared with the licentious Man- 
ners ot nominal Chriſtians, affected him much; and he 
reſol ved by his own Lite to remove, as much as was 
in one Man's Power, this Scandal objected to our holy 
Religion. | 

His fteady Faith in the Goſpel, and uniform Obe- 
dience to it's Laws, were chiefly built on it's intrin- 
lick Evidence: He had, indeed, perus'd, and made 
Extracts from, the beſt modern Defences of Chriſtiani- 
ty, and was confirm'd in his Creed by obſerving thoſe 
great Names, Mr. Boyle, Mr. Locke, Sir Iſaac Newton, 
and Mr, Addiſon, in whom Genius and Science ſhone 


O conſpicuous, uniting in their Suffrage tothe Truth 


and Reaſonableneſs of Revelation: He had in a ſum- 
mary Way collected, and ſet in one View, the colla- 
teral Evidence ariſing to the Goſpel-Hiſtory, from 
the Teſtimony of Heathen Writers; and he was per- 
ſuaded, that no Man could be an Unbeliever, but 
through Vice or Ignorance. Hence, he had a tho- 
rough Contempt of thoſe halt-lJearned and immoral 
Witlings of the Age, who againſt the cleareſt Records 
of Antiquity, the current 'Tradition of Ages, and the 
greateſt Strength and Combination of Argument, at- 
tempted to ſet aſide the Authority of the Chriſtian 
Religion, But what ftruck him moſt, was the native 
Excellency, and ſublime Moral of the revealed Syſtem, 
its invaluable Privileges, its ſuitableneſs ro the 
Wants of human Nature, and to the refining and ſpi- 
ritualizing the human Soul — its direct Tendency to 
purity our baſer Paſſions, and to perfe& our nobler 
Faculties. — Its Power in ſupporting thoſe of the in- 
firmeſt Age, and tendereſt Sex amidft Tortures and 
Flames. and the happy Experience he had of its bleſ- 
{cd Effects upon his own Spirit, were to him the beſt 
Conviction of its Truth and divine Original. He felt 
both Joy and Peace in believing ; and would not "one 
ra 
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raſh Doubts, and bold ObjeEtions, ariſing chiefly from 
the Objector's Ignorance of ancient Manners, Rites, 
and Phraſeology, to ſhake his Faith, and rob him of 
that Happineſs, which he telt in a Chriſtian Lite. 

He was not ſtagger'd or diſtracted by that Variety 
and Diflerence of Opinions, which have long diſturb'd, 
and ſtil] diſturb the Chriſtian Church; tor he ſaw-that 
jew of them concern'd Chrittianity. He ſeem'd to be 
of the ſame Opinion with Biſhop Taylor concerning re- 
ligious Diſputants, “ Their Labour, ſays this eminent 
© Prelate ( with no leſs Truth than Eloquence ) is not 
about Religion, nor about the Subſtance, nor Body 
& of Religion, nor about the Garment of that Body, 
© but about the Fringes of that Garment.” Dr. 
STRATFORD conſider'd Religion, not as a mere Noti- 
on, or Speculation, — a Subject to diſpute about, or a 
Topic to harangue upon; but as a divine Principle, 
forming in him a new Conſtitution of Mind, to be 
drawn forth into Practice, and to teach him how to 
live, and how to die. He was an Enemy to all learn- 
ed Sophiſtry, and Metaphyſic Subtilty upon divine 
Subjects, as ſerving more to perplex the Head, than to im- 
prove the Heart. He found (what cvcry Man may find) 
Clearneſs and Certainty enough in the capital Truths, and 
grand Eſſentials of Religion, to produce in him both Virtue 
and Happineſs ; and while he enjoy'd the Fruits of Rignte- 
vuſneſs, he left others to contend about the Leaves, 

His Life was the nobleſt Comment upon the Goſpel, and 
the beſt Proof of its Excellency. He was active, ſober and 
juſt; mild, eaſy and humane; charitable, dovout and ſer- 
vent, againſt almuſt every Propentity in tis Nature to the 
contrary Qualities. 

His Parts were not naturally elevated or bright. His Senſe 
was rather ſolid than ſubjime. He had great Sagacity and 
Penetration, but no very fruitful Invention, nor lowing or 
graceful Elocution ; — could detect Falichood, better than 
diſcover new Truths; and .made a better Judge, than he 
would have made a Pleader. A Conlcience of Duty engaged 
him in a long and laborious Courſe ot Study in what related 
to his owv Frofeflion ; and be had, with great Application, 
taken in, within his Compals of Reading, what in the Com- 
mon Law had moſt Connection with his Practice as a Civiliau. 


| Hence his Knowledge was extenſire; and where his Memory 
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upon the Inſtant fail'd him, he had ready Recourle to his ve 
copious Common Place, which he had form'd and digeſted Al- 
phabetically under proper Heads, and ſupported in the con- 
ciſeſt Manner by proper Authorities from the beſt Books, 
and modern Cafes. He had a found Judgment, and his In- 
tegrity was irre proachable: Both in ſerd had received great 
Advantages from his Familiarity with the divine Law, and 
the ſacred Influence of a Chriſtian Conſcience. 

He ſeem'd by Habit and Infirmities in danger of falling 
into Indolence and Indulgence, to which his Fortune was no 
ſmall Temptation. Yet he was not only regular, but dili- 
gent in Buſineſs; and confider'd the Dikkarts of his Office, 
as a neceſſary Part of his Chriſtian Duty. For this Reaſon, 
the Morning, after his Devotions, was generally employ'd in 
the Study of his proper Profeſſion, and the Remainder of the 
Day in a Courle of Exercile, and various Reading of Hiſtory, 
Travels, and ſuch Authors as might moſt entertain and edify. 


But as his chief Deſign in Reading, was nat to be more in- 


genious, but more holy, — not to increaſe his Knowledge, 
but to improve in Virtue, he delighted moſt in thoſe Writers, 
who heighten'd his Love and Veneration for the ſupreme Be- 
ing; by difplaying the Wonders of his Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs in the Sytiem of Nature, or by recounting the Riches 
of his Mercy in the Diſpenſation of Grace, 

He had neither Symmetry in his Form, Grace in his Motion, 
nor Comelineſs in his Perſon; yet Piety gave a Charm to all he 
did Or ſaid, to which external Beauty would in vain pretend. 

True Religion gives an engaging Delicacy to our Manners, 
which Education or Nature may mimick, but can never at- 
tain to. A Senſe of our Infirmities and Inſufficiency makes 
us modeſt : A Senſe of our Corruption natural and moral 
makes us humble: A Senſe of the divine Prelence makes us 
decent and ſiucere: A Senſe of the divine Goodneſs and Mercy 
makes us obliging and compa ſſionate: A Senſe of our Im- 
mortality makes us chearful and happy. True Robe is a 
Principle ot heavenly Peace and Light within us, which ex- 

nds it ſelf over the human Frame and Conduct, and ſheds 
Fight and Beauty om all around us. At Eaſe within ourſelves, 
we cannot give others Trouble: When the Maſter is Gov, 
the Servant will be God-like, and if our Converſation is in 
Heaven, the Graces of Heaven will dwell vn our Lips, and 
ſhine forth in our Actions, | | 

He was by Nature, not of the k indeſt Diſpoſition, and 
ſeem'd choleric and haſty by his Habit and 8 He 
had none of that Flow of natural Spirits, which make ſome 
Men always pleas'd with themſelves, and entettaining to * 
| ut 
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But Piety had {weeten'd his Temper, and form'd in him a 
Propenſity to all the Acts of Courtety and Benevolence. He 
had Reaſons to be angry, if unkind Uſage, and unreaſonable 
Oppoſition (from which the beſt of Men have not been al- 
ways free) are Reaſons : But he was eaſily brought to a Re- 
conciliation, where there was Room, and to Forgivenels, 
where there was not: For he was not conſcious of doing tv 
any Man ſuch Igjuries, as uſe not to be torgiven; He had no 
Reaſon to hate any Man from that general Source of implac- 
able Hatred, a Self Conviction that they had abundant Rea- 
fon to hate him. In the regular Memorandums he made by 
way of Diary, of the Paſſages and Buſineſs of his Life, I find 
not the leaſt mention made, or Memory retain'd, of an At- 
front ever offer'd, or an Injury done him. Yet did not his 
Chriſtian Charity carry him ſo tar as to betray any Truth, or 
flatter Injuſtice wherever it appear'd. Afraid of none but 
Gop, be would boldly aſſert his own, and the Kights of the 
Community, where he thought them really invaded, and 
there remain d any reaſonable Hopes of a Remedy. Influenc'd 
by the ſame juſt Principle, he would not ſuffer Paflion to mix 
with his Conduct in a Conteſt with an — b But facrificed 
his Reſentments, when he was highly provoked, and might 
have beers amply gratify'd, to what he thought, and whar 
others did not think, a Matter of Right, 

He was attable, eaſy of Acceſs, and obliging to all ;— 
humble without Oſtentation, and complaiſant without Deſign 
or Flattery ; — he ſpoke what he thought, — or he ſpoke 
nothing; — yet was never magiſterial in his Dictates, or per- 
tinacious in his private Opinions. From Religion he had as- 
— a calm and gentle Complacency, a — and ſettled 

rame of Spirit, free from the Caprice of Humour, and the 
Irregularity of Paſſion. Form'd to à regular and uniform 
Courſe of Virtue, he had none of that Inequality of Tem per, 
or Diſquiet of Mind, which thoſe muſt have, Who live in 
Contradiction to Nature, to Reaſon, and to Gov. Ihave 
obſery'd him much, and I never oblery'd him uneaſy, paſſion- 
ate, contentious, or complaining. Notwithſtanding his long 
Confinements by periodical Firs of the Gout, nothing of Mo- 
roſeneſs, or Melancholy, was hereby contracted ; but he had 
generally the ſame chearful and ealy Habit of Mind, which at 
bis Age, could proceed from nothing but an habitual Piety. 
He never {cem'd diſturb'd, and very Ile traniported ; for he 
ſaw nothing in this Life that deſerved his Fondineſs or Diſ- 
guſt : He was always plæas'd and ealy rather than merry, free 
and humane without Levity, and never rats d to any Degree | 


ot 
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of Elevation in his Affections, except in his Devotions, 
where he could not always be unobſerv'd. 

His Devotion was manly, ſober, prudent and charitable, 
and ſometimes elevated and heavenly. It was firmly rooted 
in his Heart, and cultivated upon rational Principles without 
pretending to any extraordinary Calls in his Converſion, Mi- 
racle in bis Conviction, or Pangs in his Renovation. He 
had nothing in his Complexion that ſavour'd of Enthuſiaſm : 
He might ſeem rather by his Habit and natural Temper in- 
clined to thoſe gloomy Doctrines, which make Man miſerable 
without a Fault, and Gop a Tyrant without Truth or Mercy. 
Yet was his Religion untainted by Superſtition, unclouded 
with Melancholy, and nor ſoured by I11l-humour. A Faith 
in Gop's Promiſes, an Adoration of his Pertections, a Sub- 
miſſion to his Will, a Love and Imitation of this beſt of 
Beings, produc'd in him, what they are fitted to produce in 
every honeſt Mind, Complacency and Peace at Home, and 
univerſal Chariry to Mankind; | 

He was by Education, and his firſt Connections, and ſeem- 
ingly by the very Bonds of Gratitude ſtrongly attach'd to the 
Intereſt of a Party. Yet Religion had taught him to enlarge 
his Sentiments and Charity towards Mankind; 1o that he 
had, tor many Years, admitted to his Converſe, and treated, 

h Decency bur Kindneſs, the Perſons both of 
Romaniſt and Diſſenter, tho' he did not love the Principles 
of either; and he apply'd alike in his Reading, and practical 
Method of Religion, the Devotional Tracts of Whig and 
Tory; for he thought true Religion was not the Property of 
any Party, 

f he ſometimes reflected upon the State of the Nation, it 
was In a Way becoming a good Man; — more upon our ge- 
neral Manners, than upon particular Perſaus or Mealures, 
He had juſt Notions of civil Liberty, but lamented that of 
the Prefs, when he obſerved a raultry Journaliſt jmpriſon'd 
and fined for Reflections upon his Betters, while the Majefty 
of Gop was tradu-*'d, and the Doctrines of Religion vilify'd 
with Patience and Impunity: as if Chriſtianity was no part 
of the Eſtabliſhment, or Magiſtrates could hope to preſerve 
the Reſpect due to their Characters, while it was allow'd to 
lay aſide all Reverence for Heaven. 

His Love to his Country made him a very ſevere Cenſor, 
at the Proſpect of our Morals, and perhaps too much a Be- 
lie ver ot our ſpeedy Ruin- Yet the Principle he went upon 


was true, tho' ſome may ſay, it was too peremptorily applied. 


He thought no State could ſtand, where Religion was — 
; | tne 
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the Baſis ; and that Laws however good, where idle, and 
muſt be ineffectual, where the Examples of the great were 
licentious and immoral, Infidelity he ſaw ſpreading, and its 
inſeparable Conſequence, Immorality ; theſe, he kaew (as 
who does not know with the Certainty and Clearneſs of a 
Demonſtration ? ) have been in every Age and Nation, by 
the Conſtitutiun of Nature, and the Diſpoſition of Providence, 
the Parent of Miſery to Individuals, and of Diſtreſs and Dit- 
ſolutiou to States and Communities, 

He was the beſt of Citizens, if an unſhaken Integrity in 
public Lite denote that Character; — and the ſincereſt Lover 
of his Country, if by Country we underſtand the Conftitu- 
tion; — the Rights of the Sovereign, and the Liberty and 
Happineſs of the Subject. But he had no manner of Re- 
gard to, or Opinion of Artiſice and — in the Manage- 
ment of the Body politic. Miniſterial Intrigues and Revolu- 
tions, which make ſo much Noiſe in the higher World, if 
they reach'd his Ear, claim'd little of his Attention. All low 
and ſelfiſh Expedients calculated to ſerve a preſent Turn, to 
anſwer the Ends of Ambition, Avarice, or ras he be- 
lieved could have no good or laſting Effect upon the general 
Intereſt of the Nation. This he thought could only be pro- 
moted by the Wiſdom of Men in Office, by ſalutary Laws, 
and great Examples. His own Conduct was form'd ſo agree- 
able to the Rules of Reaſon and Religion, that he could not 
without ſome Concern, obſerve the general Violation of both. 
Yet his Reflections upon the public Manners, were confined 
to himſelf and a few of his Friends. He was not buſy, nor 
ſhew'd himſclf violent or warm in political Affairs; — was 
a Member of no Cabal, to join in the common Cry, and 
form an eternal Oppoſition againſt every Adminiſtration, He 
was engag'd in better Things. He left his Example to ſpeak 
his Sentiments; and no Man could with more Truth and 
Propriety have apply'd to himſelt upon a Death-bed, what 
the accompliſh'd Athenian Nicias utter'd before his laſt fatal 
March: © | have ever habitually worſhipped the Gods with 
* a conſcientious Regard to eſtabliſhed Law ; and have 
made Jjuſtice and Beneficence to Man, the confrant Practice 
« of my Life.” 

His Beneficence was the more extraordinary, as he was by 
Nature frugal and penurious ; yet Religion had taught him 
to abound in good Works, and while he ſeem'd to retain 
his native Temper, in the Care of little Things, he diſplay'd 
a divine Soul in doing the greateſt. — He would not give a 
Half-penny to a common Vagrant: He would give one Guinea, 

or 
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in his Heart deſpiſe the vulgar Re 
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or Five, or more to a real Sufferer, or Twenty to put out a 
hopeful Boy, an Apprentice, His Exhibitions to his Rela- 
tions and Dependants were, tho' ſufficient, yet not laviſh or 
large; while he made no Scruple to give a Hundred Pounds 
to an Infirmary, or Two Hundred, to augment a ſmall Cure. 
He never made a Figure in bis Port, Attendants, or Equi- 
He confined himſelf almoſt to Neceflaries, except in 
the Entertainment of his Friends; ſo that on his Journies, 
where he was not known, he was onl not veglected, He did 
[pea paid to Eclat and 
Extra vagance; and had large Amends made to his Con- 
ſcience for what he might ſuffer in his Credit, from the real 
Good he was enabled to do, by deviating from the common 
Mode of Life, and roy « from the general Profufion. 

Yet if he was fegular, he was not ſingular. Singulari 
in Things indifferent, he held inconfiſtent with the reſpe 
due to civil Society: He diſagreed no turther with the Ways 
of the World, than he thought the World was evidently in 
the wrorg. He was frugal without Avarice, and an Oeco- 
nomiſt upon Principle: — to ſatisfy his Conſcience in doing 
what was right, and to extend his Charity by a decent Re- 
trenchment of Unneceflaries. 

It is not ealy to recount his particular Chatities: This 
I can affirm in general trom certain Knowledge, that for 
ſeveral Years they exceeded the annual Profits fof his 
Place“. He had as poor an Opinion of Death-bed Charity, 
as of Death-bed Repentance. It was, he ſaid, diſtributing 
what you could no longer keep, and what was no longer your 
own. Had Providence continved him a while longer in the 


World, there is Reaſon to believe, he had been his own Ex- 


ecutor. He wanted and wiſhed for Opportunities to ſetthe 
large Sums upon laſting Foundations, and conſulted ſeveral 
Friends upon the Occaſion: But through the Infirmities of 
old Age, the Difficulty of doing what he meant, effectually, 
and not meeting with proper Zeal in others to promote and 
encourage his pious Deſigns, he could not always do what he 
wiſh'd. He rejoiced at the Opportunities he met with, and 
ſeem'd to receive greater Satisfaction in an Occaſion of this 
kind, than others would do in making a good Batgait, or 
an advantageous Purchaſe. 
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„As in the Year 1787, the Article of Charities amounts to 939 J. 


He 
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He gave in Chatities, upon diffe.ent Occaſions, in his Liſe- 
time, tome T'houtand Pounds of his own preper Motiey. j 
Tnat he gave no more, was not his Fault, but his Misfortune- 
That he has has given by Will the greateſt Part of his For- 
tune to the Poor, which may amount to ſome Thouſand 
Pounds more, is all he well could do, confiſtent with the Re- 
gard he had to his Relations. Yet to theſe he has lett what 
only may keep them from Dependance ('wwas all they ex- 
pected) and not what may maintain them in Affluence. He 
might, had he been —_— have adopted one of them, 
and left a Name, a Family, and a Fortune behind him. But 
he choſe to die, as he had liyed, doing all the Good in his 
Power. He look'd upon himlelf as a Stranger upon Earth, 
and he would no act incouſiſtently with his Principles: He 
would not cheriſh the Pride of poſthumous Fame, which he 
deſpiſed, nor give to others that Family Diſtinction and Set- 


tlement, which he himſelf renounced. Happineſs, according 


to his Notion of it, did not conſiſt in a large lncome ; but in a 
Competeticy for this Life; and the ſteadfait Hope of a better. 
The Pemer he left to his Relations, and would not leave them 
more, that he might not endanger or diminiſh the latter. 
The particular Approbation of ſome of his charitable Le- 


gacies, and one ot the Uſes he has recommended the Re- 


mainder ot his Fortune to be apply d to +, ſhew that the moſt 
extenſive Good, the Salvation of Man, claim'd his greateſt 
Attention. He knew the infinite Importance of Religion, 
and wiſh'd all Men to be influenced by its Precepts, and 
happy in its Promiſes, as he himſelf was. 

And here I catinot help obferving the great Difingenuity 
of the Unbeliever in inferring from the immoral Condu of 
nominal Chriſtians, the little Efficacy of Chriſtianity, while 
the ſhining Example, and diſtinguiſh'd Virtues of him, who is 
influenced by its Frinciples, are overlook'd, or explain'd away. 

The Life ot this good Man, was the Triumph of Grace 
over Nat ure, and the ſlrongeſt Inſtance I have oblerv'd, of 


1 Some Perſons have, for Reaſbns beſt known to themſelves, been pleaſed 
to ſpeak ill of this Gentleman, when he can no longer ſpeak for himſelf. This 
in all Caſes (except where Neceflity, or the Proſpett of public Utility requires) 
is indecent and unnmavly : — In this, unjuſt and facrilegious- 

The ſecret Fund arifing from a particular Branch of his Orfice, and from whence 
he is ſuppos'd to have fupply'd is Charities, and encreaſed his Fortune, was a 
very tritling Sam not ariounting to 40 J. in the Year : — ſometimes diſpoſed of 
by the Miniſter of the Pariſh where the Offender liv'd : — accounted for te 
the late Biſhop ; and never receiv'd by the Commiſſary, or enter'd in his Ac- 
counts, as @ Perquiſite of his Office, or any part of his Fortune, nor expended, 
or eſteem d by him, as any Branch of his Chanties. | 

+ The Sum of 450 /. is particularly ſpecified to be laid out in Books of pratti 
cal Religion, for the Uſe of the Poor, and the Remainder of his Fortune is 


recommended ro be applied to this, among other chantable Uſes. ; 
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the Power of plain Senſe and — e to direct and keep 


Mankind in the Road of V irtue and ** * 8. N 

He was, amidſt Plenty, temperate ; and unſhaken by Proſperity : 
— In Sickneſs, reſign'd : in Office, uncorrupt : in Authority hum- 
ble: — agreeable, without Wit: of eminent Abilities, without 
Genius; and Great, without Shew or Oſtentation. 

His Greatneſs aroſe, from whence alone it can ariſe, the con- 
ſcientious Diſcharge of his Duty to Gop and Man. All Diſtinction 
and Eminence was inconſiderable in his Eye, compared to that of a 
Chriſtian. His Quality as a Gentleman, and his Office as a Judge, 
were what he, conform'd and ſubmitted to: His Relation to Gon, 
and his Proſpe& of Immortality were what he gloried in. The 
Goſpel, and its ineſtimable Privileges, were engraven upon his 
Heart, and had in a manner raz'd out all other Impreſſions : gave 
the Bias to his Will, and ſhed their Influence over all his Conduct. 
What were moral Excellencies in others, in him were Chriſtian 
Graces. If he forgave Man, it was becauſe Gon for Chriſt's Sake 
had forgiven him: If he did good, it was in Imitation of Gop, who 
is good to all, and for the Sake of Chriſt, who ltv'd and died, and 
intercedes for all, The particular Virtues and Acts of Goodneſs, 


which in others are partial and precarious, as proceeding from 


Humour, Nature, Intereſt or Vanity, had in him the Quality of 
Habits, and were fixed and permanent, as flowing from the ſteady 
and inviolable Principles of Religion. Whan is called Honour in 
others, was in him the Dictate ofa Chriſtian Conſcience : Where 
others ſcek the Applauſe of Men, he ſought the Approbation of 
Gop. The Studies which others purſue with a View of Fame, he 
cultivated for the Crown of Immortality. The Regularity obſerved 
by others for the Sake of the Body, he practisd for the Sake of his 
Soul. What is call'd Humanity in ſome, and often ariſes from 
natural Temper or ſtudied Complaiſange, was in him plain Chri- 
ſtian Humility : What is call'd Geveroſity in others, and is often 
nothing elk bur a vain and wanton Profuſion, was in him pure Chri- 
ſtian Charity. His very Amuſements were regulated, and his ordi- 
nary Converſation directed by Chriſtian Prudence — He had been a 
very ind ĩſte rent Man, had he not been a moſt diſtinguiſh'd Chriſtian. 
But the Degeneracy of Natue was inhim refined, or rather deſtroy d 
the the Diſpenſation of Grace; and thus what would have been his Mi- 
_ and Shame, was converted by Heaven to his Happineſs and Glory. 

uch was the Life of this Food Man, to whoſe Memory I have en- 
deavoured to do Juſtice. His Death was not attended with any pre- 
ceding Sickneſs or Symptoms of Danger; from his Conduct and — 
ſtancy under which, we might detive any uſetul Leflon to Manlc ind. 
He had been abroad in his Chariot upon his uſual Exerciſe, and after 
his return home was remarkably chearful in the Evening: but in ſome 
Part of the 3 and probably in his Sleep, wang Lox with the 
dead Palſy. The next orging be was f deprived of Speech, 
and, to Appearance, of all Senſe of Pain. Thus he languiſh'd fora 
few Days, and then expired onthe ſeventh of September 17 $3) in the 
r OY Year of his Age. To a Perſon thus habitually devout, 
and thus well prepared, no Death could be ſudden: The Shock was 
more ſenſibly felt v7 thoſe, who were acquainted with his Virtues, 
honour'd with his Friendſhip, or relieved by his Bounty. 
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